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Prize Tale.—From the New-England Galaxy. 


| 


May Martin,orthe YWoney Diggers. 
A GREEN MOUNTAIN TALE, 
BY D. P. THOMPSON OF MONTPELIER, VT. 
{[Contiaued.} 

Avr the appointed hour, May repaired to 
the spot agreed on in the garden, and found 
her sturdy little guide already there patiently 
awaiting ber arrival. 

‘Ah, ha! Miss May,’ said David, cau- 
tiously peering about—* up to chalk after all ! 
that’s a brave one for a lady—TI guesses all the 
afternoon as how you’dfluimux when it come 
dark.’ 

‘ Notso easily frightened, David. 
ready ?—lead on then.’ 


Are you 
Ov this, thev silently ~' forward across 
the fields and soon reached the woods. Be- 
fore entering them, however, the boy, propo- 
sing a halt, mounting several tall stumps suc- 
cessively for obtaining an observation, and 
faving at last succeeded, he returned to the 
side of his companion and observed— 


‘LT sees a little twinkle up there once in a- 
while—there ! [sees it from here now—here, 
look where I points—do you see it now ?’ 

‘Ali, yes, { did catch it then,’ 

* Well that’s the place—about a half a mile 
off—I knows a cow path in the mountain— 


but when we gets there, I knows but one way 
to the cave—nation bad and steep too, Miss 
May, but I finds the way for all the dark— 
and here feel the end of this cord—tI brings 
it for you to hang on to, so you don’t get 
And now, Miss May, 
if you aint afeared T leads you to the spot—} 


lost in the bushes. 


cuesses that Mister has come down among 
the diggers by this time, for I watches and 
sees them going afore IT comes for you—so 
now if the old man isn’t there we finds a clear 
run and no snakes.’ 

‘David,’ said May, not knowing how far the 
hoy’s hobgoblin fears might carry him, in 
case they met any one, and being aware how 
much depended on himin the adventure, * you 
have very wrong notions about this old man, 


who has been seen about here—he is cither 


SBBBCe QAUWWSe | 


some poor crazy vagabond, or else a brother|| often occurring to rouse her bosoin to resist- 


rogue of Gow; but at all events nothing more 


| than a man.’ 


*O, I fears nothing for him ; cause if he be 


the old one he turns to a man when he sees 


you Miss May, or else he clears out in a 
hurry. 

The boy now plunged into the woods, fol- 
lowed by his daring companion, and striking 
into the path, proceeded slowly and cautious- 
ly on to the foot of the mountains at some 
litthe distance from where the money diggers 
were asseinbling for their hight operations. 

It was the same night we have already de- 
scribed as proving so exciting aud fearful to 
these enthusiasts in searching for the buried 
mamimon, we having found itmost convenient, 
in describing their operations, to go forward 
of the events of the other part gt our warra- 
tive. 


The night was unusually dark, and the 


thick mass of the full grown foliage of the! 


heavy overhanging forest completely shutting 


out the faint suffusions of ihe sky light, which 
was scarcely perceptible even in the open 


field, and adding a stl! deeper shade to the 


ordinary darkuess, no Common or unaccus- | 


tomed hand could have succeeded in advan- 


cing in the woods at all, much less in reach- i 


ing any given point ata distance ; but shrewd 
David, familiar with every peculiar tree, every 
turn of the path, and every inequality of the 


ground,and possessed ofa vision uncommonly | 


. 
acute, carrying a long stick in his hand toap-| 
’ yine g 


prise him of each interposing obstacle, while 
his bare feet informing him by the feel, of the 
first step’s deviation from the slightly trod 
path, threaded the difficult way With surprising 
wecuracy, finding but little trouble for himself, 
and kindly endeavoring, by removing every 
limb or bush from the way and timely notify- 
ing her of every log or other obstacle to be 
surmounted, to aid his less practised com- 
panion in her more embarrassed progress. 


Sometimes the resolution of May for a 


moment wavered, and her heart almost mis- 
rave ber at the boldness of her own under- 
taking and the difficulties of ts accomplish 


ment; but ascuse of her own wron 


ance, and the thoughts of what must soon be 


her fate without a perseverance in Ler plans, 
impelling her onward to action, bore up her 
courage through all, and tempered her usu- 
ally mild spirit with an energy adequate to 
the trying emergency, 

They at length arrived at the foot of the 
here steeply ascending mountain. David 
ascertaining his bearings, and finding the 
most feasible place for climbing the ascent. 





Afier groping about awhile, he returned, and, 
informing May that he had succeeded in find- 
‘ing the place where he intended to go up, he 
jled her to the spot. , 





* Now, Miss May,’ he said in a low, cau- 


tious tone, ‘ now for the tougher! I listens 
and just hears the diggers at their work—not 


a great ways olf from here they are now—the 
| mister, I guesses, has come down afore this ; 
but if be aint, and we meets him, T hears him 
| coming time enough, and when IT gives three 
ijerks of the cord, you must slink under a 
! bush or something, and lie still as a mouse, 
and T does the same till he getsby. 
lets pull for it.’ 


So now 


| ‘ Bless me!" said May, just being able to 
! discern the dark outline of the steep which 
em like the side ofa house before her. 


* Bicss me, David, we havn't got to climb up 
, 


here ? 
‘Yes, no other way for it—but never mind, 
we goes it; and [tells you what, Miss May, 


you tie the end of the cord round you, like 


i I've done—there now let them white hands 


work for their living—I seizes at the roots 
jand bushes along up, and if you pulls me 


back, you must be stronger than that pesky 
old bear that grappled hold of my trowsers 
last summer, just as [To springs and scram- 
bles up a sappling to get out of the way of 
ther.’ 
With this they commenced their laborious 
ind difficult task of cClanbing up the mountain. 
Slowly Clambering from tree to tree and 
rock to rock, our sturdy and active little 


mountaineer, followed by his scarcely less 


agile and resolute companion, continued to 


now again came to a halt for the purpose of 
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most perpendicular ascent, till they came toa 
narrow level, beyond which an upright and 
wall-like ledge interposed an insurmountable 
obstacle to their proceeding any further in 
the direction they had been pursuing. 

‘Ah! Lremembers this cute place,’ whis- 
pered David, as they both dropped down on 
a mossy rock on reaching the summit 
through sheer exhaustion from the severity 
of their struggles. ‘ # remember this ; we 
are most there now—only go along a piece 
on this level place till we comes to the end, 
and then when we mounts another rock and 
just gets round a point of a ledge, there’s the 
cave—no trouble but we finds it, cause see ! 
there’s more light now we've got above the 
tops of the trees down there below.’ 

Our adventurers again set forward along 


the scanty shelf towards the north, keeping y 


as near to the ledgy barrier on the left as 
possible, as on the right, and often within a- 
yard of their feet, yawned the black and fear- 
ful chasm of the precipice, here falling down 
perpendicularly some hundred feet beneath 
them. They soon, however, safely reached 
the termination of their walk in this direc- 
tion. For at this place, while the shelf along 
which, for nearly a hundred yards, they had 
now passed, considerably widened, a tall rock 
shot out boldly from the ledge on the left, 
forming a rectangular arena of several square 
rods of level surface, in the corner of which 
stood a small tree whose branches overtopped 
the ledge above, here not more than ten feet 
in height. 

‘There! Miss May,’ said the little guide, 
‘when we gets up a top of this we are within 
a few rods of the place where the mister stays, 
us I now feels sure, cause I finds the twigs 
and bushes broke off along back there where 
he brushes by in going and coming, and I 
knows well enough nobody else comes to this 
mortal place,’ | 





‘Yes, David, but how are we ever to get up| 
there ?” 

‘Why, I supposed all the time that he'd a 
fixed up some contrivance to get up and down, 
but I sees none. When Mr. Ashley and I 
come down, we gets up into the top of that 
tree; but you can’t climb can you Miss| 
May ?” | 





° ‘ - . 
‘I never tried it, David, I believe, or at. 


least not lately ; but is there no other way 2 
- ' , ' 

* Stay a bit—let’s see a little,’ replied the | 

J . . 

boy. So saying and passing along the base | 





ofthe ledge, he soon announced that he saw | 
something projecting over the top of the rock | 
which he thought to be some kind of ladder. 
And now nimbly mounting the tree and jump- 
ing on to the rock, he proceeded to let down | 


| 
| 


the contrivance he had discovered which| precipice on the right would safely pr rant | 


|| immediately 


intervals to the sides to serve inlieu of rounds. 
|Our heroine courageously mounted, and soon 
|stood by the side of her companion on the 
top of the rock. Here they found another 
level terminating ata distance of two or three 
rods in another and still loftier ledge of rocks. 
After pulling up and carefully adjusting the 
\ladder in its original position, David, propo- 
sed, as from finding the ludder at the top, 
Gow might still be in the cave, to leave May 
under a projecting cliff, and go round the 


point of the ledge which only intervened 
between them and the cave, for the purpose 
of reconnoitering the spot. Accordingly he 
noiselessly sunk away, and after a consid- 
erable absence, he returned, and creeping 
close up to May, he put his mouth to her ear 
and whispered— 

‘Sure as guns, Miss May, they be there 
iyet.’ 

‘They !’ repeated the other with some 





agitation ‘they! who? are there two of 
them ?” 

‘ Yes the mister, and another oldish man 
‘who I almost thinks must be the old man 


himself; though for certain he aint got the 





, 
‘same awful queer face on now that he had 
when I gets a peep at him one day in the 








woods. 'They’ve built out a sort of place 
‘with stakes and bark right afore the cave, so) 
“as to make it come all in one room; so 1 
‘creeps up behind, and gets a look at ’em| 
‘through the holes.’ 

‘Ah, ha!’ Wused May, * this old man then 
wears a disguise ; he is beyond all doubt an} 
But what is to be done} 


‘associate of Gow. 
‘now, David ?’ 

| * Why [thinks we better creep round where | 
‘[ did, so as to be on the back side, cause 1) 
expects the mister, and may be tother one, | 
|comes this way soon now, to go down to the 
diggers; and if they takes a light, they sees’ 
‘us, but if we goes round there, they w on’t go 


that way for anything I guesses ; and if they 
\do, we can slink off in the bushes, for there's 
ja clear run that way. So we better get round 
there and wait till they goes, or we gives it up.’| 


May at once falling in with this advice, our 


adventurers proceeded with the utmost silence 
“and caution round the projected point, and 
found themselves directly in 
front of, and not twenty yards from. the 


entrance ofthe cavern. Voices were now dis-| 


itinetly heard within and a portion of light esca- 
ped through the narrow entrance was stopped | 
|by setting a broad piece of bark upright ov | 
ithe inuer side before it. Withaslight shud-| 
ider May obeyed the motions of her guide, | 
vand they passed on keeping as great a dis- 
‘tance from the cave as the still continued 





ate, leaving an opening of only a gentle rise 
up the mountain.—Here, safe from discovery, 
they sat down to watch the movements of the 
inmates ofthe cave, the new addition, or front 
of which, was still in plain sight. 

‘See that little streak of light through the 
side there, Miss May ? Well there’s where I 
gets my peep. Suppose now you creeps 
up and tries it, and I comes after you gets 
still.’ 

‘Can I do it without danger of being heard ?” 

‘Yes, if you feels every place where you 
puts your foot down, to see that there’s no 
dry bush or leaves to make a noise? 

Another moment and our heroine was 
gliding silently to the spot—another, and she 
was breathlessly seeing and hearing all that 
was passing within. The two worthies were 
seated on a rude bench made of a cleft log, 
placed before a small fire built just without 
the entrance of the natural cave so as to 
afford the smoke a chance to escape through 
the opening left in the bark roof above. 

‘Lew’s see, to day is Thursday,’ observed 
the elder, a man apparently about fifty, the 
first to break silence after May's arrival at 
her loop-hole, *'To-day is Thursday—next 
Tuesday evening brings your concern to a 
focus, hey ?’ 

‘ Next Tuesday, my old boy, is the day 
that gives me as smart a little jade of a wife 
as ever handled a broomstick—together with 
all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, as 
iny old dad’s parchment used to ran.’ 

* Ay, ay, the appurtenances after division, 
remember! As to the wife, she should have 
been named last, she is but the incumbrance.’ 

‘Why as for that, Col, she is really so 
smooth a piece, that I think I can stick to, 
and be quite husbandlike for a year or so ; 
and by that time I intend to have all said ap- 
purtenances in the shape of cash in my pock- 
et. After which I shall probably be ready 
for a little high life by way of adventures 
again.” 

* Having duly and impartially divided—’ 

* What a suspicious devil you are, Col! 
Yes, yes, Lam honest and honor bright in 
this business, depend on’t.’ 

‘ Really! you well know how I can help 
myself, if you don’t walk straight, my con- 
scientious lad,’ 

* Come none of your threatening—TI can 
do as much even at that as you can, I am 
thinking. But as to this affair, I freely say 
you will be entitled to share the plunder, let 
it be as much as it may; for you first started 
the project and gave me the chance. But 
how, Col, did you happen to find out that the 


old man made such a will?) You never told 





me exactly TP think. 


‘Why, hearing that the old man was con- 


kai | , 
proved to be a light ladder composed of two] and soon reached a spot where the offset of || fined, and all others there, who formerly 


poles distended at the ends by split sticks, | 


the ledee forming the cave seemed to termin 


~ 


ij knew we, 


dead or removed, 1 veutured to 
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spend some months in town: and remaining j must go—have you your disguise ready—the 
there till after the old fellow popped off, when | phosphorus for the eyes ond: mouth of your 
the subject of his family and estate was aj mask? Well, then come on pretty soon— 
good deal talked of, I nappened one day to) get a good position in the bushes near, and 
overhear a lawyer who drew the will telling a when I sing out—* There’s the money— 
friend all the particulars. He said Frank |seize i’—then you—but you will know how 
had written home a penitent letter informing | to manage.’ 

his father of his private marriage in the days With this, Gow, lighting a sinall pocket lan- 
of his wild oats long before he went abroad, tern, with which both he and his associate 
and that though his wife died at the birth of | seemed provided, left the cabin, and May, who 
her first child, yet that child probably was | Sat trembling with apprehension lest he should 
still living, having been left with some family ‘\come round the corner and discover her, 
in the north part of New Hampshire, and | soon, to her great relief, heard him let down 
winding off by asking the old man’s forgive- ‘the ladder and descend. David, after Gow’s 
ness, and hoping he would provide for his | departure, came crawling to the side of his 
child, a daughter, he was told. On which |companion, and now shared with her the 
the old man forgot all his temper—threw the ‘crevice in observing the movements of the 
old will, cutting Frank off, into the fire— place. The old man, on being left alone, 
made a new one, giving him all his property) soon sunk into a deep reverie, and 
except these legacies 
alive. 


Sat SO 
in case the girl was! long in his mute and motionless abstraction 
I afterwards went to the Register’s (that his silent and unsuspected observers 
and, under some pretence or | | began to fear that he intended to remain, or 
other got a peep at the will and found it as ithat he would fall asleep, and thus defeat 
I had heard, It was then, knowing Frank | their purpose of searching the interior, At 
would come home from France as soon as 
he heard of his father’s 


office myself, 


tase however, rousing up and shaking off his 
death to take posses- | seeming lethargy, he arose, went back into 
sion of his estate, I hunted you up and “ the eave, and brought out the different articles 
you on this scheme so as to have all done | or his disguise for the part he was about to 
before his return,’ /enact in the farce below. He then, taking up 

* And all shall be doae, my precious old and fitting on a frightful looking mask, turning 
match-maker ; but my very good friends the round, protruding his long neck forward, first 
money diggers are by this time on the ground jjon one side, then another, as if practising 
below, and doubiless impatient for my com- jattitudes and trying to hit on the most hide- 
ing—I must be off. Let’s see, how many of 
your salt and water rusted dollars did we 
bury there ?” 


;OUS. 
‘Whengh !—whu—' went David, forcing 
out his breath in a sort of half whistle, and 
* Just thirty, I believe. then suddenly checking himself, and relapsing 
‘Five apiece, hey? Zounds! how the into silence. 
fellows will jump at the sight of ’em, if they } The old man next took from a little box 
are of domestic manufacture! that is, if my ||and rubbed round the small outlets for the 
very worthy friend the devil, don’t frighten | 
‘em out of their senses.’ 





eyes and mouth what appeared to be a whitish 
| substance, but which as the shade occasionally 

‘Yes, but you had better have heard to fell on the face, shone like fire. Then taking 
me, Gow, and put them off till the night be- | off his coat, rolling his shirt sleeves up to his 
fore or after you are married. The fools, 1) shoulders and baring his neck, be drew some 
am afraid, will go and pass some of their dol- || bright red ochre several times from ear to 
lars; and then we stand an even chance to 
get blown up before you bring your affair to 
a point.’ 


ear, giving his throat the appearance of having 
After 


which he put on an old sleeveless shirt, appa- 


‘been cut across in along bloody gash, 


‘Blown up! how? We get five hundred 


rently besmeared in spots with gore, and then} 
dollars of the ‘ real’ to-night, and as for what 


surmounted his dress with a white horse hair 
they dig up, we shall not pass it, and who can 


wig rising stiffand bristly on the top of the head, 
know where it comes from ?’ 


like a tuft of porcupine quills, and flowing 

* No, no, but they will some way or other 
connect it with you; and if they do suspect 
you, I tell you again, ten to one it don’t blow 


your marriage into moonshine.’ 


down in long snuky ringlets over his neck 


and shoulders below, making the whole as 
grotesque and hideous as well could be im- 
agined. Having thus completed his equip- 

‘ They wont pass it—our plan of secrecy, 
till they get fairly hold of the treasure, 


prevent that ; 


ment, he lit his lamp, and carefully raking up 
will |the fire, departed to be ready for the perform- 
at least till [ secure my treas- 


ance with which the reader has already been| 
ure, and the next day, 


under pretence of a 
short journey, I am off with my wife, you 
see; and you the same night as soon as you 
find me fairly buckled I suppose, But I 


made acquainted, 
* Oh, lightning !’ 
as the receding footsteps of the man had died | 








exclaims David, as soon! 


upon his ear, ‘the very dogskin that I sees) 
"i 











by the woodside—I knows him the minute he 
gits his queer tother face on. Well, if I 
didn’t think all the time he must be the old 
one! But now—wheugh! he’s no more devil 
than I be.’ 

‘I fear he is David, in wickedness.’ 

* O, he’s as bad as the old one, may be— 
but what thinks you he’s going to do, Miss 
May ?” 

‘I have learned their whole plot. You 
were right in your suspicions. ‘These delib- 
erate villains are about to defraud these men, 
whom they have duped with the idea of find- 
ing a treasure, out of a large sun of money, 
and are expecting to get hold of it to night. 
[ have also heard some very strange things 
about myself, I think it must be—which I 
may sometime tell you. But now, David, let 
us proceed to the business for which we came 
—what I have been listening to had nearly 
driven it from my mind. If you will watch 
at the point of rocks yonder, to give me 
notice, should either of them return, I will 
go in myself, and see what can be found. 

The boy readily complying May now un- 
hesitatingly entered the place just left by the 
unsuspecting foes of her happiness, who were 
little dreaming that while with such confidence 
of success, they were weaving the meshes of 
their toils for others, the least suspected of 
their intended victims, a poor unfriended girl 
had already tathomed their villainous designs, 
and was rapidly preparing a mine soon and 
fatally to explode beneath their feet. On en- 
tering the cabin, May kindled a bright fire 
and proceeded to the search, Going at once 
into the interior of the rock, she came toa 
rude shelf on which was placed some articles 
of provision, among which was a part of a 
loaf of bread of her own baking, while beneath 
onthe smooth stone floor, were ranged a plate 
or two, a few knives and forks, and the scanty 
uteusils with which they prepared their food. 
Pausing a moment over these with womanly 
curiosity and criticism, she passed on and 
soon came across sundry tools, the use of 
which she at first was at a loss to understand. 
A few imperfectly formed dollars, however, 
laying nearand now catching her eye, at once 
explained the mystery—they were a die and 
other implements for coining. 

‘ Now,’ s well aware of 
the penalties of counterfeiting, * 


aid she exultingly, 
Now at least 
I have him in my power—but that for a lust 
resort.’ 

And she went on prying in vain into every 
place and corner for the main object of her 
search, till she had nearly given up all hope 
of success. ‘Turning to take one look more 


however, before she went out of the door she 


espied a pocket inkstand and the corner of 


-some writing paper protruding from a small 


\ 


|| which was not observable from other parts 
| 


opening or crevice in the rock over the fire, 
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of the room.—She flew to the spot, and, by || parture and imploring him, as he loved, as}jlisten to what would have been, on their as- 


the aid of the bench placed slantingly against 
the rock, made shift to reach and draw out 
the loose paper, amofig the leaves of which 
Hastily 


descending and holding it to the fire, she 


was a crumpled and soiled letter. 


looked at the superscription—run her eye) 


quickly over a few lines here and there— 
glanced at the signature at the bottom, and, 
with an ejaculated—* Thank Heaven ?’ ea- 
gerly thrust the precious prize into that fe- 
male * receptacle of things lost on earth,’ the 
trusty 
thing as she found it, she hurriedly left the cuve, 


bosom.—Carefully replacing every 
and in another moment had announced het 
success and her discoveries to her compan- 
jon, and with him was on her way homeward. 

Another half hour found our heroine stand- 
ing on the spot at the garden where she 
started, safe returned from the exciting and 
perilous adventures of the night, and giving 
directions to her trusty littl friend to be 
there the next morning to take a letter to the 
village to her betrothed, wrom she could 


now pour out ber soul with confidence as 


undoubting as the fresh lit flame of her love 


was unquenchable, 

We will not attempt to analyze or describe 
the tumultuous and mingled feelings that agi- 
tated the bosom of May after she found her 


head safely resting on her pillow on that) 


eventful night. Now prayers of thankfulness 
at her timely discovery of the plots of her ene- 
mies were moving her lips—now tears of joy 


at the poesession of a prize bringing such 


happiness to her heart were suffusing her! 


sleepless eyes, and now various and tantali- 
zing conjectures were racking her mind as 
she deeply pondered on the vague and partial 
intelligence she had obtained concerning her 
own history, hitherto a blank to her, but now 
connected, she no longer doubted, with her 


present misfortunes, and giving rise to the 


motives for her tormeutor’s anxiety to force | 


her into marriage—till her busy thoughts and 
variant emotions gradually fating and sinking 
into chaos, became mingled and lost in the 
blank oblivion of the living death which * na- 
ture’s great restorer, balmy sleep,’ brings to 
the disturbed and weary. 

The first dawning light of the next morn- 
ing, found May eagerly poring over the letter 
she had the last night so luckily obtained 
She found it all that she expected, and all 
that her heart desired. 


his unabated affections—of his anxiety to! 


clasp her in his arms, and wound off by ex- 
pressing his hope and expectation of being 
able to return some weeks sooner than he 
told her at their parting. After she had fin- 
ished the persual, and before any one else 
was stirring in the house, she seized her pen 


and wrote a hasty letter to Ashlev, briefly 


relating all that had occurred since his de-| 


It told clowingly ol} 


' 
he would save her, to fly to her relief, 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


of her new ally, coming, punctual to his ap- 


pointment, carelessly fishing along up the 


|| brook to the old place of rendezvous, where 
! . . . . J 

he patiently awaited, behind the intervening 
shrubbery, the coming of his mistress, who 


soon found opportunity to steal away unob- 


served and approach him. Entrusting her 


time set for the wedding long enough to al- 


low Ashley to reach there previous to the 





wedding postponed, This was her first re- 





‘tures had given her, for, as much as the del- 


she had determined to get a delay of the, 


' sumption of Ashley’s desertion, neither dan- 


Soon after breakfast, May caught a glance 


letter to his care, to be given into the post- | 


master’s own hand, she informed David that! 
| 


day to which she was in hopes of getting the 


sort; and if this failed, she must then make | 
juse of the means which last night’s adven-| 


j}ieacy of her feelings recoiled at becoming! 


the public accuser of Gow of a crime of 


which she was fearful that Martin and per-- 


chaps others would be implicated, she believ- 
‘ed this the only way left her of averting the 
now doubly revolting destiny that awaited 
ther. With this, and commissioning him to 
\ get some trifling articles at the village store, 
to repair to the same spot on his return, 

At Martin’s return to the house for his 
j Hoon meal, May, feeling herself impelled by 


jany further negotiation with one who had aet- 
ed so treacherously towards her, gave him 
to understand that she was acquainted with 


Jall the steps he had taken as preliminary to 


jis bestowing her on Gow, and besoucht him 
linquish their cruel purpose. But she be- 
“sought them in vain. ‘They replied only, as 
} she had anticipated, by now pleading not only 
her conditional promise, but what Martin 
‘termed her after consent, and ibsisted on 
‘her yielding without further ado, 
! ing any more entreaty on this point useless, 
4she then heeged a postponement for a few 
weeks, 
! 


= : 
}favor than the former; and although they 


Hhad manifested no surprise when she appris- 
led them of her knowl dee of her publishment 


; : 
jand the appoiutment of the dav of the wed- 


ding, believing doubtless, she had heard it 


| from some neighbor, aud being well pleased 
| probably, that they had thus been saved the 
| 


task of making to her an announcement 


which they knew must soon be made, and| 


i 
H 


fin this or her subsequent request, yet the 


| moment she spoke of a delay, they started, 


|} ae 
exchanged glances of suspicion, and without 


assigning the least reason for refusing to 


jinake 3 although they had shown no surprise | 


But this request received even less 


|ishe dismissed her messenger with directions 
F 


the necessity of immediate action, and mak- | 


ing an effort to overcome her reluctance to, 


and his wife in the most moving terms, to re- 


Perceiv- | 


| which they could hardly put on the face to} 


gerous to their purposes, nor unreasonable in 
itself, pointedly denied her request, and in 
such bitterness of expression and unfeeling 
abuse, as drove her again in tears from the 
room, 

* He will have it so,’ said May, after sitting 
awhile alone indulging in grief, and revolving 
in her mind the different chances now left 
for her escape from the threatened fate, * there 
is no other way short of exposing Gow and 
bringing him to justice; and if it involves 
Martin, the fault is not mine—gladly, for all 
his baseness and cruelty, gladly would [ save 
him from disgrace, and perhaps a prison, for 
having given me a home—once a kind home, 
however the bad passions may have twisted 
his heart. But he will have it so; and now 
for the speediest method of bringing the 
character and crimes of that dark villain, Gow, 
to light.’ 

Such was the stern resolution to which our 
heroine had reluctantly arrived. Gladly, as 
she said, would she, in remembrance of the 
past, and even in forgetfulness of the present, 
have averted from the head of her foster 
father the infamy which she had reason to 
believe would fall upon him in consequence 
of the measure that she had now been driven 
to the alternative of adopting—joyfully have 
flown to him on his return from the moun- 
tain—imparted her discoveries, and thus have 
saved him and herself from the consequences 
of Gow’s villainy, had she believed him only 


to be the innocent dupe of the other's artifice. 


But this she could scarcely believe, for from 
the great intimacy obviously existing between 
the two, from the part Martin had taken re- 
lative to the forged letter, and from his char- 
acter for intrigue, low cunning and avarice, 
which she knew to be his leading traits, she 


drew the partially erroneous conclusions, 


that they were confederate, not only in en 


trapping her, but in coining money and duping 


their other associates, Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, every measure of this kind, 
she supposed would be useless, and might 
perhaps, be the means of defeating her own 
objects. 

Towards night shrewd David returned from 
the village, and his employer again met him 
alone at the usual place, 

* Well, David, I have had more troubles 
since I saw you—I have entirely failed in my 
attempt to gain time—but you delivered the 
letter—and there was nothing in the office for 
me 2’ 

‘Yes! No!’ 

‘Q, ifthere could have been one! I did 
not much expect one however—but did you 
remember my litthe errand ? 

‘The silk thread 2? Yes, Miss May, here 


it is in this paper.’ 





Re Sees 
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May took the pareel from the bag, and 
opening it, disengaged the silk from the 
wrapper—the latter was a printed paper, and 
she listlessly began running over the contents, 
when she soon started as if finding something 
which had caused her some sudden emotion. 


* Where did you get this paper, David a 


earnestly asked she, her eyes still riveted on 
the words before her. 

‘Why, the storekeeper puts it round the silk.’ 

‘Did he say where he obtained it: This is 
not such as they usually wrap their goods in 
—it isa printed handbill.’ 

‘ Yes, LT remembers now ; be first says his 
Wrapping paper’s all out—then he goes to the 
door swung back inside, and tears down a 


paper and says, this has been here long! 


enough, and wraps the silk in it.’ 

* Do you know how it reads, David ?’ 

‘No! I never opens it—what is it, Miss 
May, that makes you look so queer about it.’ 

* Now, David,’ she continued after reading 
the description of the thief's person, and the 
horse he had abducted; * now tell me have you 
ever seen sucha person as is here described,’ 

* Why,” replied the boy, after dropping his 
head a moment in thought, * why T thinks he 
must be that mister’s own brother, it’s so 
much like bim,’ 

* Nearer home than that—it is Gow himself!’ 

‘By zounds !’ 

‘Yes, [know more than you do about this.’ 
And she related the scene that she and her 
lover witnessed on Gow’s first Coming into 
the settlement.’ 

‘Sure, itis then,’ said the boy musingly 
after she had ended, * but does them what 
tells where he is get the mouey ?’ 

‘Some of it I presume, but this is litle of 


my concern—those who will take bim away, 


shall be welcome to the reward, and as much 
more if Thad it to give them. No, no, not 


forthe reward, but to get rid of him ts iny) 
anxiety. And TI should prefer this way to any) 
other of doing it, as it will take him at once} 


out of the country, and involve nobody else. 


David, will you go again to the village to-mor- | 
row; tike this to Mr, Mundle the sheriff, and || 


without making use of my name, inform him 
the thief is here and tell him where and how 
he may be taken ? 

* 1 does it, by the pipers !’ 

‘And if they do not come on immediately 
after him, come here to-morrow wight after 
dark to inform me of your success.’ 

The active little messenger, faithful to his 
trust, was atthe village at an early hour the 
next day, and seeking out Mundie, gave him 
the handbill accompanying it with the inform- 
ation he was directed to give; but his 
communication was not received by the wary 
dealer of rogues with such cordiality and 


such ready confidence as he and his mistress 


those shrewd and cautious men who must 
understand the motives, and see himself all 
j the springs of action producing any given 
measure before they make up any decided 
‘opinion concerning it, questioned the boy 
| very closely relative to the cause of his com- 
ing; whether some one had not put hin up 
to this through enmity to the accused ; think- 
| ing it rather strange that this discovery 
‘should not have been made before concerning 
ja man who had been in the settlement so 
‘many weeks, and who was, as the publish- 
‘ment the proceeding Sunday at the village 
meeting apprised him, about to be married 
into one of the principal families of the former 


I place, and deeming a knowledge of all this 





essential to any reliance on the lad’s story, 
he himself having never seen Gow, and Ash- 
ley, the only witness referred to, being 

absent. But in endeavoring to conceal the 
name of his employer, as she directed, and 
disdaining to misrepresent, David's answers 
became confused, and finally refusing to reply 
to any more questions, still reiterating, how- 
ever, that he knew Gow was a villain, and the 
one who stole the horse which, having been to 
the spot on his way to the village, he said 
night still be seen in the bed of the brook 


where the body was thrown in such a state of 


preservation as to enable one to identify sun- 
dry marks described in the handbill. 
*T wish you would tell me, my lad,’ said the 


sheriff, musingly, ‘who is at the bottom of 


this ; but you may have good reasons after 

all for your conduct, for Lhave often heard 
of you, when I have been up in the neighbor- 
hood, asan honest, capable boy; and ina 

day or two [ will inquire into this affair.’ 

But David was not to be put off in this 
way. Hestillhung around the sheriff and 
continued to urge his request to have some- 
| thing done immediately. 

* Well, well, boy, ?’ said Mundle at length, 
wearied by the importunity of the former, 
*we may as well see what steps can be taken, 
if your story is true, now as ever, so go with 
me to squire Johnson's.’ 

They accordingly proceeded to the village 
justice, when the sheriff made known David's 
story, and the boy was again subjected to a 
close scrutiny by his honor, resulting how- 
, ever much the same as his previous examina- 

tion. The Justice and Sheriff then held a 
consultation apart. After which the latter 
| came and told David, that as Gow had never 
been arrested in New Hampshire where the 
horse was stolen, it was their opinion, that 
they had no authority to take him till they 
had written on and obtained a warrant there; 
but that, asthe Justice thought he had once 
seen Gow in passing by Martin’s some 
weeks before, and believed he would answer 


the description of the nandbill, they had con- 


every thing was kept still, might be brought 
about ina week or ten days, and that there- 
fore he had better now go home, and saving a 
syllable to no one on the subject. wait patiently 
for their movements, 

‘A whole week! exclaimed David with a 
look of disappointment and regret, it will 
then be too late—to’ther thing must be done.’ 

* Why too late, my lad,’ asked both gentle- 
men at once, ‘ why too late, and what other 
thing do you mean ?’ 

* Why I guesses I wont tell now—no, not 
till I sees first.” And so saying the boy 
turned on his heel and vanished, leaving his 
auditors greatly puzzled how to understand 
his singular conduct, and more than half 
inclined to believe his whole story a sheer 
fabrication. 

Our heroine, who had hailed with pleasure 
this last measure which had so unexpectedly 
opened for accomplishing im the least unob- 
jectionable way her purposes, and who confi- 
dently relying on its success, had waited all 
day with trembling solicitude for the effect 
which she expected the communication of her 
messenger would immediately produce, list- 
ened with no small degree of pain and disap- 
pointment to the account which David gave 
her that night after his return of the failure 
of his mission; for failure it was as to all 
‘that regarded the main object she had in view. 
Deeply, did she regret, that not seeing the 
possibility of such a result, she had restricted 





‘the boy whose prudence and sagacity would 
have otherwise prompted him to adopt her 
other measure in reserve ; and bitterly did 








she now denounce that hesitation and false 
\delicacy which had prevented her after her 
visit to the caveru from inmediately taking 
the most efficient measures within her reach 
for effecting a purpose which she more and 
|more became convinced her duty to herself, 





‘her lover, and to the public, alike loudly de- 
manded at her hands; and she trembled to 
think that only one more business day inter- 
vened before the dreaded Tuesday which she 
began to fear was destined to seal the doom 
of her wretchedness, } 

‘ Go, David,’ she said, * go early Monday 
morning again to the village, there is now no 


more time for doubts or delays—go, go seek 
out Mundle and Johnson, tell them all—tell 
them that May Martin has been in the very 
den of these villains, overheard their plots— 


seen and handled their tools for counterfeit- 
ing—even found the false dollars they had 
made with them, and that she will not hesitate 
to swear to it all—tell them this, and whatev- 
er else they require and you know, and see 





lif that will pot arouse them to action—go my 
‘friend, every thing now depends on you—I 


know you will not desert me now, go and 


‘may heaven speed you.’ 


had anticipated. The sheriff being one of |) cluded to go on with the business which, if || The next day, it being Sunday, Gow Visit- 
I ‘ - 


ee 


* » 





oe 
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ed Martin’s. It was the first time May had jjon her mission without a fresh bidding, she 
seen hin since her visit to the cavern; and |/slowly proceeded up the road toward his | 
she recoiled from his approach as from the residence which was in plain sight about a 
touch of a viper, while she could scarcely | quarter of a mile distant, with the hope that 
keep her tongue from giving expression to the | 


| she might see him round the door to beckon 
feelings of indignation and abhorence with ) 


him to meet her. She had proceeded but a 
which his presence now more than ever filled | few rods however before she unexpectedly 
her bosom.—He did not long remain to add encountered him approaching. 

to her distress by his hated presence ; for, ‘Where now, David,’ she said, ‘I can) 
after a few fruitless trials to reconcile her to | hardly expect you have started out on my) 
his attentions he petulantly gave up the at-| business so early—I was fearful you had for- 
tempt and departed to join his more conge- | gotten it, and was coming to see if I could 
nial companion in their mountain retreat, lea- | get a word with you before the folks were up. | 
ving his intended victim, whom he now) 





* Forgets! that ain't: David Butler—but | 
considered already secure in his toils without how it rained yesterday! 1 ached all day to} 
further effort, to count the slow and lingering be agoing.’ | 
hours which must pass before she could be; ‘But have you really started for the village ? 
cheered with the consciousness that some- | || How did you get away so very early ?” | 
thing was doing to snatch her from her im- | ‘Why I tells you how it Gas--mether yl 
pending fate. Monday at last came, but with haunts me all the time to know what for 1) 
it, to the utter discomfiture of May, came a} goes all these times, and last night she prom- | 
drenching rain storm which she knew must| ises to say nothing about it, so I tells her | 
prevent her messenger from proceeding on |/*ll—well then she gets into a nking—<alage | 
her mission. Often and vainly during this) Miss May is a poor injured orphan and God | 
gloomy day did she strain her anxious eye in| will protect her. Then afier she goes to bed | 
gazing at the dark and impenetrable clouds to | | hears her in the night erying again about it, 
catch some sign of the storm’s abating. But jand praying like. Then she gets up afore | 
no such appearance greeted her sight. The || day and says she can’t sleep, so she gets me || 
rain continued to pour in ceaseless torrents Some breakfast and tells me to go right off.’ 
till night, closing in with Egyptian darkness, | ‘Tt was right, perhaps, David, that you 
cut off all hope for the efforts of that day and should tell your mother, and I feel very ! 
sent her once more to her cheerless pillow, grateful for her sympathy,’ said May, brush- ! 
dejected and fast beginning to despond of ier, ing away the tears that had started during this || 
extraction from the fate to which the current, Simple recital of the interest her wrongs had 
of events, in spite of her means of resisting | awakened in the bosom of her pious and un- 
it, appeared sweeping her on, and which the 
very elements themselves seemed combining 
to fix upon her. She did not however de-|| ‘I goes till I wears my feet off to my 
spair. She knew if David could go to the | knees to save Miss May for Mr. Ashley,’ was 
village in the morning, and succeed in rous- | the heroic reply. 





pretending neighbor, * but do you still feel | 


I} 


ing them there to immediate action, they | *Go then—there may be time enough yet 
would reach the settlement time enough for |for all, go my litte friend, and may kind | 
her rescue.—At the worst she determined | )eaven grant you success,’ 
either to proclaim Gow’s villainy before the | 
clergyman and assembled company, if matters | : ; : 
came to that pass, and resist the aaguona a _ ae SC a abi Oud Lar to fs 
of the ceremony on the spot, or secretly|) ; 
elope from the house and fly to some friendly + - ee 

roof for protection. After a night of inex-| The Village Funeral. 
pressible anxiety and wretchedness she start-| Many years ago it was my lot to witness, 
ed at the first faint dawning of the morning || the death and burial of a young friend ina 


| 
| 


light, from her perturbed slumbers, hastily 1 sequested vale of my native village. And 
rose and went to the window. To her great |) often as I gaze upon the leafy glories of the 
joy the rain had wholly ceased and the clouds, | summer woods, or trace some brook, winding 
that yesterday enveloped the earth like aj its silvery course in many a devious way, like 
shroud of mantling blackness having now | those of our own green fields, the sensations 
broken away and disappeared, had given pl: ace || of that hour, so sweetly sad, again return. 
to aclear sky and a bland atmosphere. Af-| Never may its memory be tend. 

ter standing a while to let the soft and balmy || Many are the gifted pens, that have touch- 
breeze fan her feverish brow, she dressed | ingly told of lovely forms laid in an untimely 
herself and went down into the yard.—Know- ‘grave, and then follows the long story 


ing it would be some time béfore the inmates || blighted love or friendship. Few indeed are 


(To be Continued.) 











ron 2°11; . a 
willing to go and do as I last directed you ?’) jn a crowded city! There, how often, even 


vin the presence of the dead, reading as it 








of the house would be likely to rise and fear- 


those whose hearts mourn not over a parting 
ing that her little friend might not proceed 





token of affection from some loved but lost one. 





It may be that death has blanched fairer 
cheeks—dimmed brighter eyes, and even 


quenched the light of a soul as spotless as that 


of Sarah L. But censure not the fond bosom 
if it cannot swell with choking grief at the tale 
of another’s sorrow, as when its own dearest 
ties are sundered, Consumption swept her 


jaway, and of all the shapes in which Death 


comes upon its victims, this is the most 
affecting. In the case of Sarah, its seeds 
were sown while fulfilling some simple portion 
of her winter’s toil, and its progress was the 


|more marked by the contrast between her 


drooping form and pallid cheek, and the bud- 


ding beauty of the spring-time that quickly 
followed. One by one the fibres of life’s 


vsilver cord were broken, until at the close of 


ja summer day, the last frail integument was 


sundered. The spirit could not have chosen 


la serener hour in which to make its exit from 


a world of turmoil and pain, The absence of 
all unholy sound that might seem to desecrate 
an hour sacred to the departure of a pure 
soul—the fall of distant water which floated 
its dirge-like music on the breeze, and above 
all the subdued softness of twilight, chimed 
beautifully with the feelings of those assembled 


around the death-bed with hearts worn out 


iby the long struggle between hope and fear, 


and weary eyes, from which the last tear-drop 
had been wrung. 

On the sue cceding day was the funeral, 
And the collected inhabitants formed a little 
group under the beechen boughs that spread 


| their fan-like shades before the mother’s door, 


How different is a village funeral from one 


does a lesson more forcible than words on 
the weakness of human power and the hol- 


| lowness of human grandeur, are witnessed the 


ostentatious display of wealth—the bedecking 
of forms convulsed with agony in the gilded 
trappings of woe, as if the garish show could 
beguile the fond heart into forgetfulness of 
its loss. And then the gorgeous bier sweeps 
on to the grave with its long retinue, amid 
the clamor of thronged squares. The ve- 
hicles of fashion roll by, seeming to hurry 


| faster in the pursuit of pleasure, as they pass 


the eyes of some in the train, who perchance 
feel the tide of grief swelling strong in their 
breasts. Then come the multitude seeking 
with undiminished ardor the bubbles of 
wealth or applause, in very mockery of the 
brief days between themselves and their inevi- 
table destiny, while the sound of many crafts 
erate with horrible discord on the heart- 


strings of the mourner, rendered doubly 


|sensitive by its afilictions. Far otherwise 


the country. Here, when the lamp of life is 


\extinguished from the eyes of vision, it burns 
lie * 
g\\in the memory undimmed. 


Sarah L-—, was indeed a lovely light in 
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fer humble “sphere ;—grouped around on 
that ‘ first dark day of nothingness,’ were all 
on whom in life the purity of its beams had 
fallen. Old age, to whose wants her hands 
had ministered, was there clad in comely | 
garb—rosy-cheeked childhood, that had pour- 
ed its litthe cares into her listening ear—and 
companions who had enjoyed her  sisterly 
confidence. Sweet were the consolations of 
religion that fell from the lips of God's ser- 
vant to sooth the severing of so many ties, 
und the tears gushing from a mother’s eyes 
restrained their violence at the closing assur- 
ance of undying joy to the spirit of her dead 
child. The aged man who bent over those 
ashes had watched with a father’s care that 
girl’s developing faculties from the commence- 
ment of life’s young dream to its final awaking, 
and no parental solicitude was ever blessed 
with a fuller fruition ofits hopes. * * * 
The closing scene came. The bell from the 
church tower pealed its music in notes pro- 
longed as if it loved to lengthen out its solemn 
requiem over even the dust hallowed by the 
spirit that once animated it. The children 
cast their simple offering of flowers upon the| 
coffiin—friendship looked its last on the 
remains, and: all was over, 








cold 
Time has mel- 
lowed the pangs of those who stood in the 
churchyard at that hour; but its memory, | 
like music from the water, often steals upon. 


their senses with soothing influence. Her 
form is no longer seen in its accustomed 


haunt, but the eye of affection will ever turn 


| repulsed at the door of the prison, bad found 


\painted and gilded ; 


| of the scluptor’s art. 


jand listen to the bursting 





to the vacant spot, as it does toward the lost 
pleiad of the sky, though many a gem has 
since shone in night’s proud tiara of bright: 
stars, L. S. M. Jr. 

Globe Village , Southbridge, July, 1837. ] 





Faithful Messenger. 


One of the prisoners in the Luxemburgh 


had a dog, who, it will be seen in the follow-, 


ing recital, gave extraordinary proofs of s saga | 
city, as well as of attachment to his master. 

Every day the dog watched an opportunity to 
pass into the interior of the prison, and, en-. 
tering the chamber of his master, overwhelmed 
him with caresses, One day in particular his. 
demonstrations of joy were so reiterated as. 
to become exceedingly troublesome; but the’ 
more his master strove to render him quiet. 
the more importunely the animal persisted in 


his caresses ; he leaped, howled, barked and 





| 
bending his head downward, appeared to di- 


rect the attention of his master to his collar. 
Concluding the dog had been wounded by 
some accident, 


he then examined him, but 
finding no kind of burt upon him, and being 
teased by his restlessness, he attempted to 
put him out of the room. 


The dog however, 
escaped from his hands, and displayed the | 
tokens, till his master took off the col- 
lar, when the animal again began to bark and | 


Saine 


IT get my living by the sweat of my brow,’ 
‘said he, 


}time with books and papers.’ 


tu whine, but no longer with a tone of i inqut-| 
etude. Surprised at the manifest change in 
the manner of the dog, the prisoner directed 
his attention to the collar, and found that it 
held a letter from his wife, who, constantly 





this means of conveying her sentiments to 
him. He replied by the same courier, A 
regular correspondence was now carried on, 
and every day at a certain hour, the faithful 
commissioner of affection passed and repassed 
with his invisible message. 





Labor of Genius. 

‘ Wirn what ease he writes |’ said a young 
lady as she laid down one of Washington | 
Irving’s volumes. Straightway we made up 
our mind that the young lady did not know 
what she was talking about. Had she said 
* How easy it is to read his works,’ we could 
have svmpathised with her amazingly. Then, 
finding we could not make a satisfactory | 

! 








jreply without compromising our honesty, we 


The | 
steamboat glides majestically and gracefully | 


fell to making a Comparison in silence. 


 * {| 
through the waters, but it is no easy power 


that gives to the water traveler her 
and rapid motion. 


steady 





It is true she is t reamed 
her cabins are plewsant, | 
and her prow is decorated with specimen’s 
But descend with the || 
engineer to his fiery domain 3 swelter there | 
in the burning pit ; see the heated grease, | 
steam; see the 
tremendous power of fire and water combined, | 
until the strained and groaning boiler threat- | 
ens to burst asunder, and deluge the decks 
with the heated fluid, You will perceive that. 
Ease, although a mild and pleasant damsel, | 


| he as a confounded rough old father. 





‘(yrate the admirer of Irving how much | 1D. 


agonizing toil was required to beget that ease, |3 
which she was so much delighted in, Yet) 
she was not alone in her error. How many | 
a publisher thus lightly estimates the labor | 


of his weary author! How many a trades- 


| man smiles at the trifling employment of | 


the man of genius! We have been mad. 


| 
enough to eat an oyster supper, when we) 


\have heard the peasant draw an invidious) 


comparison between himself and the poor) 
wight whose intellect supplied him with bread. 
6 whi , ara Aine awe , 
while you are trifling away your| 
Yes, see that pale and hungry being startled 
from his task by the sound of the midnight 
bell, 


vulsively, as he fears his task will not be ac- 


See how his fingers grasp the pen con- 





complished in time—a slave to men whose | 


pockets are better lined than their pericra- 





oiluins, and who mete out to bim bis starve-| 


ling pittance with the unwilling hand of an || 


| Upper servant dealing out cold pancakes and || 


|) 88,00; P M. 
}| ville, 


| Ct. $1,00; P. 


sausage ends to a beggar. See him place 
both hands upon bis snapping brain, as the 


fires of fancy dart from Apollo’s mount upon 





his withering soul. Yes, * how easy he 
writes. —Eglantine. 
Speculation. 


A successFuL speculation is oftener an evil 
than a blessing: it upsets all one’s notions 
of the value of time, of industry, and of 
money—it is a moral evil, because it vio- 
lates the law of nature, which requires, that 
a part of every day, and every year of one’s 
life, should be devoted to procuring the 
means of subsistence for the day aud year ; 
and he who by what he calls a lucky hit, se- 


‘cures to himself what he calls a fortune, 


sometimes cuts off from the remainder of 
his days, a wholesome and natural source 
of pleasure. If he have devoted all bis pow- 
ers and energies to mammon for the best 
part of his life, he is sold to him, and can 
‘no more live tranquilly, without his stimuli, 
‘than can he who has been excited for years 
‘by alcohol give up the stimulus of drink. 














Hence, you find such men uneasy and fret- 
; that they 
are envious and vexed at the sight of happi- 
ness in others ; and that they scem to think 
I poor man has no right to enjoy himself 
‘more than they can, who have earned a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


ful in old age; hence, often it is, 


—_———— 
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E. G. P. Ballston Spa, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Cornwall Bridge, 
M. New Paltz, N. Y. $5,00; H. B. Knowls 
| ville, N. Y. $1,00; P.M. Gorham, N. Y. $2.00; P.M. 
Pu N. Y. 85,00; P.M. West Edmeston, N. Y. $3,00; 
.M. Kortright, NY. $5.00; PF. C. Niagara, U. C. 61,00; 
. M. He bron, | Ct. 82,00; P.M. South Deerfield, Ms. $1,00 ; 
W. Winan’s Ville, N. Y. $1,00, F. 1. E. Danville, Vt. 
|| 85,00; P. M. Geneseo, N. Y. 81,00; P.M. Colerain, Ms. 
1,00; P. M. Foster Dale, N. Y. $2,00; P. M. Cambria, 








* Y. gi, OO; P.M. Alburgh, Vt. $1,00; P. M. Deerfield, 
} Ms. 10,00; P. M. Ulsterville, N. Y. $1,00; Wash- 
ington, Ct. $5,00; L. W. Lawrenceville, N. Y. $1,00; 


W. C. R. Coeymans, N. Y. $1,00; J. A. B. Chicopee Fae- 
tory, Ms. $10,00; P. M. Schroon Lake, N. Y. $2,00; 
1G, D. L. Salisbury, N. Y. $5,00; A. C. H. Newark Valley, 

Y. $0.21; W. 38. C. Mount Hope, N. Y. $6,00; P.M. 
Gaylord’ s Bridge, Cr. 1,00; J. N. B. Lansingburgh, N.Y. 
| $4.00; D B.L. Newark, N. ¥Y. $5.00; P. N.C. East 
hg are, N. H. $1,00; W. 8. W. Athens, N. Y. $1,00; 

M. Stuyvesant Fails, N. Y. $1,00; H. D.O. Oran, N.Y. 


B-4 J. H. Albany, N. Y.1.00; RK. W. L. Niles, Mich. 
$1.00: P. M. Hume, N. Y¥. $5,00; P.M. Waterviiet, N.Y. 
|| 83,00 ; P. M. Grangerville, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Whitney's 


Valley, N. Y. 35,00; A. R. 
Hallowell, U. C. $3,00; 
Elmira, N. Y. $10,00; 8. 


Genoa, N. Y. 85,00; T. M. B. 
W. P. Troy, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. 
S. Bemus Heights, N. Y. $1,00. 





MARRIED, 


On the 23d of June, in London, Edwin Forrest, Esq. the 


| celebrated American Tragedian, to Catharine, the beauti 


ful and accomplished daughter of John Sinclair, Esq. of 
the Theatres Royal Drury-Lane and Covent Graden. 





DIED, 

In this city, on the 25th ult. after a lingering and painful 
ilIness, Miss Abby D. Hotchkiss, formerly of New London, 
Conn. aged 42 vears. 

On the 25th ult. Mr. Thomas Race, in his 48th year. 

On the 7th ult. Martha, daughter of Wim. and Margaret 
Moor, aged | year and 1 month. 

On the 11th ult. Emira C. daughter of Allen and Hannah 
Reynolds, aged 13 months. 

In Livingston, on the 25th ult. 
Moncriet Livingston, Esq 


Lavina A. daughter ot 











THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 








| Fit emblem of man thy oft changes must prove, 
But only thy calm is the beauty I love ; 

And when thou art hushed to this soft glassy blue, 
I'll pensively stray thy deep grandeur to view. 





ORUGUNALB POBBeRY. 





To a Shred of Linen. 





For the Rural Repository, 
Kindness, 
Tuere’s a language we cannot resist, 
That ever should pleasure impart ; 


Tis the language of tenderness pure, ; 


Unfeigned as it flows from the heart. 


The madness of passion subsides, 

Where kindness is mildly returned ; 
Yes kindness and mildness subdue 

The heart that with mad passion burned. 


The foe, whose vain anger but meets 
The kindest return for his hate, 

Finds a feeling instilled in his breast 
Which kindness alone can create. 


But O, to a friend how it cheers 
If aught should endanger his peace, 
It banishes often his fears 


And whispers-—‘thy sorrows shall cease. 


One word in soft tenderness spoke, 
Nay, but a kind glance of the eye, 

Conveys tothe heart a sweet Lope, 
And banishes many a sigh. 


The heart that by this is unmoved, 
How dead to all virtue must prove 5 
It cannot enjoy one pure bliss, 
It cannot be melted by love. 
BarporS 





For the Rural Repository. 
Lake Outario. 

’'T1s eve for the sun his bright cirele has run, 
He sinks ‘neath the hills for his day’s work is done ; 
And pensive, sweet miniature ocean, I stand, 
At the soft hour of twilight, alone on thy strand. 
I gaze on thy grandeur, wide spread to the view, 
Thy calm silent beauty, of soft, liquid blue, 
And hushed are all passions, my thoughts are at peace, 
For a calmness like thine bid all tumults to cease. 


How tranquil thy bosom, how sweet is thy rest, 


Nota zephyr dare touch its soft wing on thy breast, | 


No ripple thy pure glassy stillness dare break, 
But all in thy deep, death-like silence partake. 


Ah, no, there’s a motion, thy bosom moves slow, 
As if moved by the breath of the sea-nymphs below, 
And moonbeams dance lightly, and gracefully there, 
With a beauty unbroken, unequaled elsewhere. 


But ah! couldst thou speak, thou couldst tell usa tale | 


Of darkness, of horror, when swept by the gale ; 


breast, 


And wave follows wave spreading foam o’er thy crest. |! 


flee ; 


cloud, 
And the sailor sinks low with thy wave for his shroud. 
O couldst thou be ever as calm as this hour, 
I'd choose thy sweet margin a plac » for my bower ; 
Where thy deep, placid stillness all strife should 
erase, 


And my own, like thy bosom be nu:tured to peace. 


Wovtp they had swept cleaner ! 

Here’sa littering shred 
Of linen left behind—a vile reproach 
| To all good housewifery. 





Right glad aim I, 
That no neat lady, trained in ancient times 
Of pudding making and of sampler work, 
And speckless sanctity of household care, 
Hath happened here to spy thee. 
Keen looking through her spectacles, would say, 

‘ This comes of reading books ;}—or some spruce 


Essenced and lily-handed, had he chanced 
To see thy slight superfices, *twould be 
‘This comes of writing poetry.’ 
Come forth offender !—hast thou aught to say ? 
Canst thou by merry thought or quaint conceit 
Repay this risk, that I have run for thee ? 
——Begin at alpha, and resolve thyself 

| Into thine elements. 





I see the stalk, 
| And bright, blue-flower of flax, which erst o’erspread | 
That fertile land, where mighty Moses stretched 


His rod miraculous. I see thy bloom 

Tinging, tho’ scantly, these New England vales. 
| But, lo! the sturdy farmer lifts his brake, 

|| To crush thy bones unpitying—and his wife, 

|| With kerchief’d head, and eyes brimful of dust, 
Thy fibrous nerves, with hatchel tooth divides. 





[hear a voice of musice—and behold, 
| The ruddy damsel singeth at her wheel, 
While by her side, the rustie lover sits, 
| Perchance his shrewd eye secretly doth count 
| The mass of skeins, which hanging on the wall, 
Increaseth day by day. Perchance his thought, 
(For men have deeper minds than women— sure !) 
Is calculating what a thrifty wife 
The maid will make, and how his dairy shelves 
| Shall groan beneath the weight of golden cheese 
| Made by her dex’trous hand—while many a keg 
And pot of butter to the market borne, 
| May, transmigrated, on his back appear, 


In new thanksgiving coats, 


Fain would I ask, 
Mine own New England, for thy once loved wheel, 
by sofa and piano, quite displaced— 
Why dost thou banish from thy parlor-hearth 
That old Hygean harp, whose magic ruled 
Dyspepsia, as the minstrel-shepherd’s skill 
| Exorcised Saul’s Ennui? There was no need, 


In those good times, of trim callisthenics, 





And then there was less gadding—and far more 
| Of home-born, heart-felt comfort, rooted strong 


| In industry, and bearing such rare fruit, 
When the tempest in wrath spends its rage on thy]! Ag wealth micht never purchase. 


But come back, 
Thon shred of linen. I did let the drop, 
When lightnings flash o'er thee in wild, sportive glee, I In my harangue—as wiser ones ha | 
When the frail bark in vain from their fury would |} The thread of their discourse 


|| When the rough batt ry 


of the loom liad ¢ 
When the thunder bursts forth from the dark pending |} And knit thy sinews he c] 








Pour its pure dream of innocence on thee ? 

Say, hast thou listened to the sick one’s moan, 
When there was none to comfort ?—or shrunk back 
From the dire tossing of the proud man’s brow ? 
Or gathered from beauty’s restless sigh 

A tale of untold love ? 


Still close and mute !— 
Wilt tell no secrets, ha? Well then, go down, 
With all thy churl-kept hoard of curious lore, 
In majesty and mystery go down 
Into the paper mill, and from its jaws, 
Stainless and smooth, emerge. Happy shall be 
The renovation, if on thy fair page 


| Wisdom and truth their hallowed lincaments 


Trace for posterity. So shall thine end 
Be better than thy birth, and worthier bard 


| Thine apotheosis immortalize. L. H.S. 





Lines, 
Suggested on hearing an Infant ask his Parents 
where God lived, 
BY CHAS, E, H. RICHARDSON, 
* Dear Father, tell me, who is God? 
And has he eyes, like mine, to see, 
And will he whip me with a rod, 


Or does he Jove a child like me ? 


©O, yes, my boy, his love flows on, 
Calm as the breeze o'er sumimer’s sea ; 
God loves them all who love his Son, 


And live a virtuous life like thee.’ 


‘Well, Father, who is God's dear Son. 
Like me can he both laugh and ery ? 
And when at mght his play is done, 


Does he then say his prayers as 1”? 


* Our Jes is, hoy, is God's dear Son, 
On Calvary’s mount he eroaned and cried 
The battle fought, the victory won, 


And upward looking smiled and died.’ 


* And, Father, where does Jesus live ? 
Dear mother said ‘twas up on high, 

And on his word I muat believe, 
For he was once achild as 1.’ 

‘Our Saviour, boy 7—he lives in Heaven, 
In that pure world beyond the sky 5 

And earth and sea and baliny air, 


His spiiit breathe in every sigh.’ 





' ade 1 solg¢ ral 
JOR DANIO GS, 
Executed with neatness, accuracy and despateh, at the 
office of the Ruran Rerosrrony, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
and Third Streets, such as 
Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbill. 

of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason 
able terms, as at any office in the city. 


Notice. 


ip Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment for the 
Repostrory, as usual, 





THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
IS TUBLISHE Ww “qi ’ RB. niin N.Y. BY 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three mouths 
from the time of subseribing \ny person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of posiage, shall receive six copies, 
and any person, W ho will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall receive fice/ve Copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes. > No subscriptions received 
for less than one year, All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers. 

\ll orders and Communicavions must be post paid, 
LO receive allcnuuion 








Vere 








